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A Penny A Day - 
Pays for NSA! 


“Words are like sunbeams — the more they are 
condensed, the deeper they burn.’ It was Robert 
Southey, the English poet, who made this observa- 
tion many years ago. 


His words have not gone amiss. They provide 
the keynote which has given to national advertis- 
ing the inspiration responsible for the greatest 
material prosperity in the history of the American 
nation. Think of the slogans which are bywords 
in our national life: “Ask the Man Who Owns 
One” (Packard); “The Skin You Love to Touch” 
(Woodbury); “They Satisfy” (Chesterfield); 
“Good to the Last Drop” (Maxwell House). 


The effectiveness of these slogans pays tribute 
to the value of reiteration. They have burned their 
message into the consciousness of almost every 
American. We ourselves in NSA have our slo- 
gans. They are “Better Letters — Better Living” 
and “A Penny a Day Pays for NSA.” The latter 
is especially important in your efforts to add mem- 
bers to your chapter. In one pithy sentence you 
can tell any prospective member how little is the 
cost for the privilege of belonging to NSA. 


There are 365 days in the year. $3.65 a year 
are our dues. True, there is an initiation fee, 
merely to cover the cost of enrollment, but the 
real value — considering that no secretary becomes 
a member for only one year — lies in what NSA 
holds for her in the many years ahead. 


$3.65 a year pays for insurance worth possibly 
$1,000 to someone dear to her heart; worth possi- 
bly $15 to $30 a year in discounts at NSA vacation 
resorts; worth possibly substantial salary increases 
resulting from increased efficiency derived from the 
educational program which comes to her monthly 
through the columns of THE SECRETARY. 
These are the tangible values. Ever present is the 
intangible value, not measurable in dollars, of 
stimulating comradeship with other members of 
her profession. 

“What does NSA cost?” Let your answer be 
“A Penny a Day Pays for NSA.” It is the key to 
the growth of your chapter. It is the key to the 
growth of NSA. It is the key to building the secre- 
tarial profession to the pinnacle it deserves. 


Repeat this slogan again and again! To every 


secretary of your acquaintance you owe the duty 
of telling her how much — for so little — NSA 


offers her. 
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THE COVER 
Pictured at her desk in the White House is one of 
NSA’s newest and most distinguished members, 
Rose Conway, personal secretary to Harry S. 
Truman, president of the United States. Miss Con- 
way’'s official title is Administrative Assistant to 
the President (Acme Photo.) 
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Chapters 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


St. Louis Chapter (St. Louis, Missouri): for the 
impressive first issue of ST. LOUIS SALUTE, 
especially for the attractive cover design thereon. 
Highlight of the chapter's activities of the month 
was a talk on “China” by Dr. Harvey McKenzie 
Throop, pastor of Peters Memorial Presbyterian 
Church. 


Mau-Nah-Tee-See Chapter (Rockford, Illi- 
nois): for its beautiful Flower and Fashion Show, 
followed by a tea, to which many prospective 
members of the chapter were invited. 


Nashville Chapter (Nashville, Tennessee): for 
the delightful dinner meeting at which the guest 
speaker, Mr. P. D. Houston, chairman of the 
board of the American National Bank, spoke on 
“The Economic Development of the State of Ten- 
nessee.”’ 


Victory Chapter (Waterloo, lowa): for the 
very newsy first edition of a bulletin which gives 
promise of developing into one of the best. Victory 
Chapter is the first of NSA's post-war chapters, 
its installation having been scheduled for V-J Day. 


Show-Me Chapter (Jefferson City, Missouri) : 
for the interesting dinner meeting at which the 
guest speaker was Miss Mayme Magill of the 
Junior College faculty. During the month the 
chapter, with the assistance of registrar Jean 
Scholz of National Headquarters, reported a large 
percentage of increase in membership. 


Fort Phantom Chapter (Abilene, Texas): for 
the impressive meeting at which Mr. Charles 
Green, manager of the Chamber of Commerce, 
discussed what an employer has a right to expect 
of his secretary and gave suggestions the secre- 
tary may use to help her employer; also, for spon- 
soring a book review of “A Lion Is in the Street,” 
by Miss Evelyn Oppenheimer, popularly acclaimed 
dean of the book reviewers of the Southwest. 


Will Rogers Chapter (Tulsa, Oklahoma): for 
a very newsy issue of THE LASSO, in which past 
president Irene Gadelman described most interest- 
ingly her visit with Lakeshore Chapter of Chicago. 


Great Plains Chapter (Cheyenne, Wyoming): 
for its delightful Guest Night Dinner at the Fron- 
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tier Hotel, at which the principal address of the 
evening was given by the Honorable Bruce Jones, 
mayor of Cheyenne. 


Douglas MacArthur Chapter (Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas): for the instructive meeting at which Mr. 
Claude S. Hall, prominent Little Rock attorney, 
speaker of the evening, chose as his theme “Sub- 
ject versus Object.” 


Minisa Chapter ( Wichita, Kansas): for the de- 
lightful dinner, served in the light of flickering 
white tapers with a centerpiece of tiny chrysanthe- 
mums, invited guests to which were several mem- 
bers of the Coronado Chapter of Salina. 


Munsee Chapter (Muncie, Indiana): for having 
voted to coordinate its activities with those of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in raising funds for 
the establishment of a juvenile detention home, 
plans for which call for a residence in charge of a 
married couple with home guidance emphasized. 


Anacacho Chapter (San Antonio, Texas): for 
the merry party at the Lone Star Brewery, at 
which Mr. Jersig, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the brewery, was host at a buffet supper 
of delicious food and golden goblets of sparkling 
brew. 


St. Paul Chapter (St. Paul, Minnesota): for the 
cover design on the October issue of its bulletin, 
the most attractive Hallowe'en cover of the month. 


Kaw Chapter (Topeka, Kansas): for having re- 
cently added to its membership capable Juanita 
Reeves, secretary to the Honorable Alf M. Lan- 
don, Republican candidate for president in 1936. 


Sangre de Christo Chapter (Pueblo, Colorado) : 
for continuing to illustrate WHISPERING CED- 
ARS, its bulletin, with drawings which make an 
art of mimeography. 


General Forrest Chapter (Memphis, Tennes- 
see): for being consistently the best of all chapters 
in obtaining for its activities effective publicity in 
the newspapers, an instance of which was a recent 
issue of the COMMERCIAL APPEAL, in which 
columnist Paul Flowers reviewed the chapter's 
many patriotic contributions during the war years. 





(continued from page 3) 


Atlanta Chapter (Atlanta, Georgia): for having 
inaugurated an aggressive campaign destined to 
add many members to the chapter and to swell the 
chapter's treasury. 


Evergreen Chapter (Denver, Colorado): for the 
beautiful reception in the Blue Room of the Hotel 
Cosmopolitan, to which many prospective members 
were invited and at which were registrars Juanita 
Mitchell and Jacquie Bennett of National Head- 
quarters. 


Blue Grass Chapter (Lexington, Kentucky ): for 
“Toast of Thanks,” a regular feature in its bulle- 
tin, BLUEGRASS BRIEEBS, in which the chapter 
records each month its gratitude for outstanding 
contributions to the chapter. 


Decasoy Chapter (Decatur, Illinois): for the 
thoroughness and farsighted vision shown by the 
careful manner in which it has drafted its by-laws; 
and for the elasticity of thought in its willingness 
to amend such by-laws to cope with changing con- 
ditions in a growing chapter. 


Sal-Ute Chapter (Salt Lake City, Utah): for 
the interesting meeting at which Darrell, the emi- 
nent hair stylist, and his charming assistant, Miss 
Peterson, illustrated the newest fashions in hair 
dress. 

San Diego Chapter (San Diego, California): 


for a delightful dinner meeting in the Lower 
Lounge of the University Club, at which the hon- 


ored guest of the evening was Judge Arthur Mun- 
do of the Superior Court. 


Ak-Sar-Ben Chapter (Omaha, Nebraska): for 
the merry picnic given in honor of Irene Nelson, 
former president of the chapter and now National 
Headquarters’ registrar in Seattle. 


Charleston Chapter (Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia ): for its continued progress in making MID- 
LAND TRAIL, its bulletin, one of the best 
bulletins among the eastern chapters. 


Lakeshore Chapter (Chicago, Illinois): for 
planning an impressive Armistice Day tea to be 
held in the home of registrar Florence Barrete and 
to which many prospective members are to be 
invited. 


Wings Chapter (Dayton, Ohio): for having 
created and printed the most distinctive chapter 
stationery among NSA’s many far-flung chapters. 


Lado Del Rio Chapter (Riverside, California) : 
for the first issue of LA CAMPANITA, a clever 
bulletin adorned by an attractive cover character- 
istic of the charm of the early missions of Southern 
California. 


Westport Chapter (Kansas City, Missouri): for 
the exquisite date book presented to its distin- 
guished member, Rose Conway, former Kansas 
Citian, now personal secretary to president Harry 
S. Truman. 


Until our magazine becomes larger, space will not permit mention of every chapter's activities every month. 





WE WELCOME 


Anderson, Indiana—Installed October 11 by 
registrars Hazel Campbell and Pauline Berry. Of- 
ficers: Phama Martin, president; Edna Heinke, 
vice-president; Martha Hellems, recording secre- 
tary; Lavina Reynolds, corresponding secretary; 
Thelma Bancroft, treasurer. 


Greeley, Colorado—Installed October 23 by 
registrar Zada Massenburg. Officers: Virginia 
Widows, president; Norma Benson, vice-president; 
Frances Komma, corresponding secretary; Isabell 
Schnell, recording secretary; Muriel Folger, treas- 
urer. 


Galesburg, Illinois—Installed October 12 by 
registrar Mildred Mitchell. Officers: Dorothy De- 
Forest, president; Alice Hambsch, vice-president; 
Lucile Selkirk, corresponding secretary; Clarece 
Flaharty, recording secretary; Virginia Heckle, 


treasurer. 


The explanation for our having organized not more than three chapters in October is that during that month the majority of our 
registrars were engaged in adding members to established chapters. 
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Officers of Bakersfield Chapter (Bakersfield, California). Left to right: Lois Flathers, 
Trudy Perrine, Louise Regan, Aline Johnson, Lillian Boll, and Carrol Ryning. 


Seven members cf Great Plains Chapter (Cheyenne, Wyoming) at Cher- 
okee Park. L to R: Esther Duerksen, Martha Nuernberg, Wilma Hageman, 
Vivian Blanken, Betty Braunschweig, Waunita Geiger, and Helen Harris. 
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Officers of Westport Chapter 
(Kansas City, Mo.) L to R: Ber- 
deen Peterson, Fern Davis, Elize 
Ford, Christina Porter, Dora Kreis- 
sler,and Gladyse Van Valkenburgh. 
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Dere Sirs: Pleez send me my money back. After 
taking six cans of your corn syrup, my feet aint 
no better. 

—THE Lasso (Will Rogers Chapter) Tulsa, Oklahoma 


“What's the matter, Mary?” 

“T have rheumatism in my muscles.” 
“You ought to go to a masseur.”’ 
“What's that?” 

“A man who pinches you all over.” 
“Oh, you mean a Marine!” 


—THE BULLETIN (St. Paul Chapter) St. Paul, Minnesota 


Patient: ‘‘Doctor, why does a small cavity feel 
so large to the tongue?” 

Dentist: ‘Just the natural tendency of the 
tongue to exaggerate, I suppose.” 
—THE RANGER (Bill Darby Chapter) Fort Smith, Arkansas 


She reached below her dimpled knee 
Into her rolled-down stocking, 
And there she found a roll of bills; 
Ah, me; ‘twas sweetly shocking! 
“Why don't you keep it in a bank?’ 
Inquired the nosey prier, 
“The principal is the same,” she said, 
But the interest here is higher!’ 
—THE INDIAN PAINTBRUSH (Great Plains Chapter) Chey- 
enne, Wyoming 
Is ‘trousers’ singular or plural? 
They are singular at the top and plural at the 
bottom. 
—THE POW-wow (Minisa Chapter) Wichita, Kansas 


Mrs. Jones: “How children’s tastes do change!” 
Mrs. Smith: “Yes, when my two were small, 
Johnny just loved soldiers, and Mary was crazy 
about brightly painted dolls. Now Mary is crazy 
about soldiers, and John loves every painted doll 
he sees.” 
—GOPHER CHATTER (Gopher Chapter) Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 
It was their first date and they were both think- 
ing of the same thing. She called it mental telepa- 
thy. He called it beginner’s luck. 
—THE SANDSCRIBBLER (Galveston Chapter) Galveston, Texas 


Salesman: ‘‘Can I interest you in an attachment 
for your typewriter?” 

Executive: ‘‘Nothing doing. I'm still paying ali- 
mony because of the attachment I had for my last 


one.” 
—KORNY KERNELS (Cornhusker Chapter) Lincoln, Nebraska 


Best from the Bulletins 


Love-making hasn't changed much in 2500 
years. Greek girls used to sit and listen to a lyre 
all evening. 


—SALLY SECRETARY'S NOTE BOOK (General Forrest Chapter) 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Fastidious Diner: “I'll have a portion of chick- 
en. It must be a cockerel, and this year’s bird, and 
nothing but the leg will do.” 

Efficient Waiter: ‘Very good, sir. Right or left 
leg, sir?” 

—THE PHANTOM (Fort Phantom Chapter) Abilene, Texas 


A tough sergeant strode into a hut. “All right, 
you lazy apes, fall out!’ he yelled. The boys 
grabbed their hats and swarmed outside, except 
one who idly blew smoke rings at the ceiling. 

“Well,” screamed the sarge. 

“Well,” answered the rookie. “There were a lot 
of them, weren't there?” 

—THE BULLETIN (Victory Chapter) Waterloo, Iowa 


A wedding ring is like a tourniquet — it stops 
your circulation. 


—BLUE GRASS BRIEFS (Blue Grass Chapter) Lexington, Ken- 
tucky 


Needing a new secretary, the firm’s president 
decided to have applicants judged by a psycholo- 
gist. Three girls were interviewed together. 

“What do two and two make?” the psychologist 
asked the first. 

‘Four,’ was the prompt answer. To the same 
question the second girl replied: “It might be 22.” 
The third girl answered: “It might be 22 and it 
might be four.”’ 

When the girls had left the room, the psycholo- 
gist turned triumphantly to the president. “There,” 
he said, “that’s what psychology does. The first 
girl said the obvious thing. The second smelled a 
rat. The third knew all the answers. Now, which 
girl will you have?” 

The president did not hesitate. “I'll take the 
blonde with the blue eyes,” he said. 
ee TALKS (Mauh-Nah-Tee-See Chapter) Rockford, 

1Inois 


SHOPPING GUIDE 


Local ladies ready to wear clothes. Shortage is 
over—Delightful Dress Shop. 

Good clean show every night except Sunday— 
Bijou Theatre. 

I will take something off for cash—Jane’s Dress 
Shop. 
—WHISPERING CEDARS (Sangre de Christo Chapter) Puebio, 

Colorado 
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SILENT NIGHT 


Silent Night! Holy Night! 

All is calm, all is bright; 

Round yon Virgin Mother and Child! 
Holy Infant, so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace, 

Sleep in heavenly peace. 


Silent Night! Holy Night! 
Shepherds quake at the sight! 
Glories stream from heaven afar, 
Heavenly hosts sing Alleluia. 
Christ, the Saviour, is born! 
Christ, the Saviour, is born! 


Silent Night! Holy Night! 
Son of God, love's pure light, 
Radiant beams from Thy holy face, 
With the dawn of redeeming grace, 
Jesus, Lord, at Thy birth, 
Jesus, Lord, at Thy birth. 

—Joseph Mohr 











THE STORY OF THE MONTH 


The name December seems inappropriate when 
applied to the twelfth month of the year, inasmuch 
as it comes from the Latin word decem, meaning 
ten. In the old Roman days before the reform of 
the calendar December was the tenth month, and 
when the position was changed to twelfth, it was 
not thought necessary to change the name, al- 
though Caesar did add two days to the 29 days 
December had always had, making it one of the 
longest months. Vesta, the Goddess of the Hearth, 
was the pagan deity for September, in tribute to 
the fact that December is the month of hearth 
fires. The holly is December's flower, and the 
turquoise is its stone. 


BUSINESS AND DINNER MEETING 


December is the birth month of many famous 
men and women. Their lives and their works are 
replete with inspiration for all of us. Therefore, 
it is suggested that the guest speaker at this meet- 
ing choose as his or her subject one of the follow- 
ing: Woodrow Wilson, the statesman; Ludwig 
von Beethoven, the composer; Thomas Carlyle, 
the historian; John Greenleaf Whittier, the poet; 
Clara Barton, the humanitarian; Sir Isaac Newton, 
the philosopher; Kit Carson, the frontiersman. 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Christmas is traditionally a day of merriment, 
gaiety, and joy. We can have all three —if we 
sow their seeds in a spirit dedicated to the humble 
Nazarene for Whom we celebrate the Yuletide. 
It is simply a matter of lightening our own hearts 
by doing deeds of kindness designed to warm the 
hearts of others. 


Let this be the guiding thought in planning your 
Christmas party. 

If you followed the suggestions in last month's 
issue in having a Thanksgiving dinner for under- 
privileged children, probably you will want your 
Christmas party to be an affair in which only the 
members of your chapter will be participants. If 
such is to be your program, it is suggested that 
your Christmas tree be adorned with gifts (a sin- 
gle gift from each member) with the giver’s name 
entirely anonymous. A number on each gift, with 
numbered slips to match, and a drawing of slips 
from the Barrel of Chance, will add to the enthu- 
siasm and guarantee impartiality of affection. 


If your Thanksgiving program was not dedi- 
cated to the less fortunate children in your com- 
munity, Christmas offers to you the opportunity 
to give to the Golden Rule the noblest form in 
which it can be expressed — bringing joy into the 
hearts of little children whom Santa Claus would 
otherwise by-pass. Let the money which under 
different conditions you might use for gifts to 
other members of your chapter be used in buying 
toys to place beneath the Christmas tree in some 
orphanage. Don’t merely deposit them there. Stay 
for whatever festivities the orphanage will permit. 
Let that be your Christmas party! 





BETTER SPEECH 


conducted by G. R. TURNER 


Adhere or stick to: The word adhere is an ex- 
cellent substitute for stick to. Instead of saying 
“He sticks to the principles of his party,”’ say “He 
adheres to the principles of his party.” 


Ridicule or make fun of: Very commonplace is 
the expression make fun of, and yet we often use 
it when we mean ridicule. Instead of saying “My 
friend made fun of my new hat,” wouldn't it be an 
improvement to say “My friend ridiculed my new 


hat’’? 


Select or pick out: Select is a simple word, but 
how much more distinguishing than pick out. In- 
stead of saying, “I want to pick out a new hat, 
why not say ‘I want to select a new hat” ? 


Discrepancy or lot of difference: When two 
persons give different accounts of the same inci- 
dent, we often say “There was a lot of difference 
between their two stories." We may express the 
same idea much more effectively by saying ‘“There 
was a great discrepancy between their stories.” 


Opportune or just in time: We very often hear 
such expressions as ‘He arrived in the nick of 
time” or “I arrived just in time.’ Such language 
is colloquial. In more dignified discourse one hears 
“His appearance was most opportune”, or “I ar- 
rived at a most opportune moment.” 


Engaged or have a date: To use the word date 
for engagement or appointment is a colloquialism, 
verging on slang. Such expressions as “I am dated 
up for next week” and “I have a date for tomor- 
row night” are obnoxious to careful speakers. Sub- 
stitute engaged for dated and engagement for date. 


Informed or posted: In such constructions as 
“He is well posted’ or “Please keep me posted,” 
the word posted is colloquial for informed. To use 
the word in this sense taints your speech with 
carelessness. Substitute informed. 


Exorbitant or out of line: Exorbitant is an excel- 
lent word to use instead of out of line. Instead of 
saying ‘The price is way out of line’, why not say 
“The price is exorbitant’? 


Locate or settle: Locate, when used in the in- 
transitive sense of settle or establish residence, as 
‘Where do you expect to locate,” is a colloquial- 
ism to be shunned. Locate is correct in the sense 


of hunting for something, as ‘‘to locate a noise or 
a light.” Correctly, we say “Pennsylvania was 
settled by the Dutch.” 


Ought to or want to: ‘“You want to be careful 
what you say” is a vulgarism intended for the cor- 
rect expression “You ought to be careful of what 
you say.” 


Son-in-law or sons-in-law: The plural of son-in- 
law is sons-in-law, never son-in-laws. The same 
rule applies to daughter-in-law, brother-in-law, sis- 
ter-in-law, et al. 


Secretariat or secretaryship: These words are 
not interchangeable. They stand for two different 
things. A secretariat is the office, offices, or the 
like, of a department headed by a secretary. Secre- 
taryship is the common name for the position of 
secretary, or the person heading the secretariat. 


HOW DO YOU PRONOUNCE IT? 


Appellate: a-pel'ayt, not ap’el-ayt 
Appointee: a-poyn-tee’, not a-poynt'ee 
Baboon: ba-boon’, not bab’oon 
Backgammon: bak’gam-uhn, or bak-gam'uhn 
Data: day'tah, or dah'tah 

Depot: dee’poe, or dep'oe 

Ego: ee’goh, or ehg’oh 

Figure: fig’yewr, or fig'er ( British) 
Expatriate: eks-pay'trih-ayt, not eks-pa'trih-ayt 
Forecastle: fohk'sl, not for’kas-l 

Gendarme: zhahn-dahrm’, not zhahn’darm 
Gooseberry: gooz'beh-rih, not goos'beh-rih 


* KEY 


A long (as in fate)—ay O long (as in note)—oh, oe 
short (as in fat)—a short (as in not)—o 
(as in fall)—aw U long (as in cute)—ew 
broad (as in far)—ah (as in rule)—oo 
ah as in sodah short (as in mud)—uh 
E long (as in beet)—ee Y final (as in very)—i 
short (as in bet)—eh G soft (as in age)—j 


I long (as in bite)—y TH soft (as in father)—th 


short (as in bit)—ih N nasal (as in doing)—n 
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THE LETTER CLINIC 


BREAKFAST-TABLE TALK WORDS 
conducted by ALINE E. Hower 


Big words are highhat. That is what Dr. John- 
son meant when he said, “Witness the immense 
pomposity of sesquipedalian verbiage.” 

Like Dr. Johnson, business letter writers some- 
times use long words. They seem to feel that the 
shorter, talk words are not quite ceremonious 
enough for a business letter. 

A young law graduate, for instance, wrote this 
gem to an illiterate mountaineer: ‘Surrender of 
the policy is permissible only within the days at- 
tendant the grace period in compliance with the 
citation relevant options accruing to the policy. 
We are estopped from acquiescing to a surrender 
prior to the policy's anniversary date, etc.” 

The recipient answered, “I am sorry, but I do 
not understand your letter. If you will explain 
what you mean, | will try to do as you ask.” 

Like the message on a billboard, a business letter 
should be so clear that the reader will understand 
it at a glance. Breakfast-table talk words have 
proved the most resultful. They give the feeling 
of sincerity as well as clearness. 


TOO EARLY IN THE MORNING 

Conversation at breakfast doesn’t run like this, 
“Will you please advise me whether there is any 
cantaloupe in the refrigerator?” “I will ascertain 
the facts and advise you accordingly.”’ 

To some letter writers it comes easy to be nat- 
ural. They write “find out’’ rather than “‘‘ascer- 
tain.”” They literally talk in their letters. 

There is a way that all can measure their nat- 
uralness — by means of the dictionary. 

Thousands of years ago in what is now south- 
ern Russia, primitive man found that by using his 
throat muscles he could imitate the sounds around 
him, and language was born. It spread in three 
general directions, east, southwest, and northwest. 
Today we are still building the two westward 
vocabularies. 

The northern, Anglo-Saxon branch traveled 
along the shores of the North Sea, through a 
climate which was rugged. The people worked, 
fought, and lived hard. Their language reflected 
their surroundings. They used short, strong words 
like go, get, build, about, etc. These were intro- 
duced into England and became the talk language 
there. 

The southwest branch of the language traveled 
through Greece, Rome, France and eventually 
joined the northern branch in England in 1066 A. 
D. It reflected its early environment, with flowery 
long words. Instead of go, get, build, and about, 


the southern language equivalents were proceed, 
obtain, construct, and approximately. Although 
many southern words have become part of our 
language, most of them are confined to literature. 

Contrast the following two sales letters which 
solicit new business. The Anglo-Saxon talk letter 
is reported to have pulled a million dollars worth 
of business; the southern literary letter, to have 
failed. 

“We respectfully solicit your patronage, believ- 
ing that our service will prove valuable to you in 
your business. Important changes are constantly 
occurring in the material condition and financial 
status ot business organizations throughout the 
country. At no previous time has this Company 
been in a position to render you such valuable aid. 
‘Knowledge is power.’ Without competent infor- 
mation touching current conditions, your business 
must be necessarily restricted, or your success 
jeopardized. 

Our reports reflect the judgment of the author- 
ities, are kept closely revised, and the important 
changes are noted for the benefit of our patrons. 

We shall, therefore, be pleased to receive your 
favorable consideration at an early date, that the 
requisite volumes may be printed. 

Awaiting your reply, even though you may not 
at the present time desire our services, we remain.” 

“You know how it is in business. There are a lot 
of people that you'd like to sell goods to who don't 
trade with you. Quite likely you can name a dozen 
men, right in your city, just your kind of fellows, 
who don’t come to you. You wish they would; you 
believe, honestly, that it would pay them to do so; 
and you'd like to know why they don't. 

That's the way we feel about the good dry- 
goodsmen who don’t buy our goods. We don't ex- 
pect to sell everybody in the business; it wouldn't 
be a good thing if we did. 

But your concern, somehow, seems to be our 
kind; we feel that, with a town like yours, and a 
trade like yours, and a business sense like yours, 
we ought to be working together to build up a fine 
trade for both of us. 

Now, you know us; you know our goods. 
There’s probably some reason why you're not 
buying them, and you know what it is. We wish 
you'd tell us what it is, very candidly. If we're ‘in 
wrong’ we ought to be told, and if there's some- 
thing that's a good thing for you. then you ought 
to know about it. 

Let’s write a few letters to each other and see if 
we haven't some common ground of advantage.” 





Aline E. Hower, nationally known Letter Counselor of the HOWER LETTER IM- 
PROVEMENT SERVICE, is the author of the interesting series of twenty-six articles on 
Letter Writing which recently appeared in the Christian Science Monitor, to whom credit is 
given for reproduction of the article above. Miss Hower, who has recently been appointed 
Letter Writing Counselor for N. S. A., will be glad to answer free of charge any N.S. A. 
member's questions pertaining to letter writing. Merely address your questions to her at 
6321 Natural Bridge Road, St. Louis 20, Missouzi. 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


conducted by H. RosBiNsoN SHIPHERD, PuH.D., Litr.D. 
IMAGINATION 


Is it easy for you to put yourself in the other 
fellow's place? to get his point of view, even 
when he disagrees with you? to understand his 
prejudices, even when you are prejudiced against 
them? 

Do you easily visualize people and places you 
read about— without the help of the movie 
version? 

Do you catch quickly other people’s ideas — 
even when they are brand new to you; and then 
does your mind run forward to see their implica- 
tions and effects? 


If you do these things, you have imagination — 
what the philosophers call “an aptitude for vica- 
riousness.’ You can at once start living a story 
that you read or see; and playing in turn the part 
of each person who appears in that story. “Then,” 
as Stevenson says in his “Gossip on Romance,” 
‘“‘we push the hero aside; then we plunge into the 
tale in our own person and bathe in fresh experi- 
ence.” That last phrase describes it perfectly; 
that is what the philosopher means by his seven- 
dollar phrase, ‘‘an aptitude for vicariousness’’: 
bathing in fresh experience,— but by proxy — 
experience from which we can come back, almost 
in the flick of an eyelash, as from any other 
dream, without any of the costs or consequences 
we'd have had to pay in the flesh in real life. 
These are some of the things this quality of im- 
agination makes possible for us. 


x * *k * 


Who needs imagination? Every teacher has to 
have imagination — has to remember what it was 
like to be as young, as innocent, as ignorant, as 
her children are. Every doctor has to be able to 
see into his patient with an X-ray eye of imagina- 
tion — from the moment he first lays eye on her. 
Every lawyer has to be able to “see into” each 
human problem brought to him; every minister; 
every salesman; every letter-writer; every em- 
ployee working for an employer. In a word, ev- 
erybody who has anything to do with anybody 
else, must have imagination — ability to see things 
as the other person sees them — in order to have 
any successful dealings with him. 


When the batter takes his place at the plate, 
the catcher imagines what kind of ball he will be 
expecting, and signals the pitcher to throw some 
other kind: that catcher has to have “‘an aptitude 
for vicariousness’; if he hasn't, he goes by the 
evening train back to the minors! 


When the college student enters a classroom, 
he has to start at once putting himself in the place 
of the people who wrote the text material he is to 
use, to try to get their meaning; and he has to do 
the same thing with the instructor, to get his atti- 
tude toward that material and what he wants the 
student to do with it. If the student hasn't this 
imagination, or doesn’t bother to use it, he gets 


flunked. 


When you enter the service of an employer, you 
make it your first and all-absorbing business to put 
yourself in his place, and get his point of view 
toward his business, and toward you and what you 
are to do for him. In other words, you begin 
vigorously to practice your “aptitude for vicari- 
ousness’'! If you have this imagination, and use it, 
and increase it, you stay, and become valuable, 
and win advances and promotions. 

$¢ @ & @ 

1. Hunt Imagination in Words—How many 
words suggestive of this valuable quality can you 
think of? Here's a start: 

conception, conceive 

idea 

imagery, imagination, imaginativeness 
the mind's eye 

guess, guesswork 

think, thought 

presume, presumably 
assume, assumption 
understand, understanding 
suppose, supposition 
creative 

intellectual, intellectuality 
original, originate 
visionary, visualize 
fancy 

(A note of warning: Better not include words like 
“dreamy” that suggest the unreal: you won't find them 
helpful, ) 

2. Build Sentences—— Make a daily game of 
fashioning different ways of saying things about 
people who have imagination: 

“She sensed what was in his mind before he spoke.” 

“Tennyson and Carlyle spent whole evenings together 
in wordless companionship.” 

“He lost himself completely in the part of Hamlet.” 


3. Read The Golden Age.—Kenneth Grahame 
wrote this fascinating group of stories about a 
group of English children; using grown-up words 
and grown-up humor, but re-creating the point of 
view of ten- and twelve-year-old children. It's a 
superb example of this trait of imagination. Do 
you think you can guess correctly what is in the 
mind of a twelve-year-old going past your house? 
Yet you were one yourself not so long ago! 

4. Your Other Reading.—All fiction, and all 
true poetry, are the work of the creative imagina- 
tion. Study these ‘‘created” situations as you read. 
How did Booth Tarkington understand boys well 
enough to write Seventeen and the other Penrod 
stories? How can Lin Yutang, a Chinese, under- 
stand us Americans as he does? How can Pearl 
Buck understand the Chinese as she does? Do 
you try to visualize the writers you read? 

5. Write Your Letters With Imagination — 
Here is where your imagination can be valuable 
beyond price. Never start a letter without visual- 
izing the person who is to read it: you know 
something about him — his firm, his position in it, 
his city. Put all your wits at work to focus every 
word, every phrase, every idea, so as to make your 
picture sharp and clear for his seeing — and at- 
tractive for his approval. 
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You may have been awake till four 
Or have an aching head, 

Perhaps are worried and distressed 
Till you are nearly dead. 

It may be that you're overworked 
Or maybe that you're mad; 

Or else it’s ninety-eight degrees 
And your disposition’s bad. 

But when the boss comes in to work 
Each morning right at nine, 

You must forget your petty woes 
And pretend that things are fine. 


He may bark out good morning 
In a manner very curt; 

Or else he won't say anything 
And smile as if it hurt. 

But never mind his funny moods— 
You mustn't ever fail 

To flash a brilliant smile at him 
When you go in with his mail. 


He calls for coffee every morning 
For say six months or so. 

One day you order it ahead 

And does he want it? No! 

Perhaps he wants to tell you 
What deal he pulled last night. 

So you must listen — face aglow, 
And then say “You're all right!” 

But if he has a heavy cold 
And is feeling pretty thin, 

You always must suggest a cure 
And “‘he shouldn’t have come in.” 
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Rules for 


A Good Secretary 


You take his letters, place his calls, 
And make his luncheon dates, 

And when he buys some special thing 
You call twelve stores for rates. 

You must remind him of his bills 
And go to both his banks. 


And for the gifts that people send, 
Write punctual notes of thanks. 


You slave all day till nearly six— 
You know how tired you look; 


But then is when he calls and says 
“Will you please bring in your book?” 


If things one day could be reversed 
And for a day or two 

He took the letters, did your job, 
While you his work would do— 

He still would think that he was best 
At making the decisions, 

But because he is so strong 
He'd make a few revisions! 


by JOSEPHINE WALKER 
Secretary to Leopold Stokowski 
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St. Louis, Missouri 
Topeka, Kansas 
Dallas, Texas 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
Davenport, Iowa 
Springfield, Missouri 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Houston, Texas 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Pasadena, California 
Rockford, Illinois 
Wichita, Kansas 
Austin, Texas 

Ft. Smith, Arkansas 
Chicago, Illinois 
Joplin, Missouri 
Evansville, Indiana 
Denver, Colorado 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Salina, Kansas 

Big Spring, Texas 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Enid, Oklahoma 


Cities in Which 
N. S. A. CHAPTERS 
Have Been Gormed 


Decatur, Illinois 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Orange, Texas 

Detroit, Michigan 

Sioux City, lowa 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Pueblo, Colorado 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Ventura, California 

Port Arthur, Texas 
Hollywood, California 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Miami, Florida 

Los Angeles, California 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
San Angelo, Texas 
Muncie, Indiana 

Atlanta. Georgia 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
San Bernardino, California 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
San Francisco, California 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Santa Barbara, California 
Texarkana, U. S. A. 

San Antonio, Texas 
Orlando, Florida 

Amarillo, Texas 
Bakersfield, California 
Quincy, Illinois 

Beaumont, Texas 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Dayton, Ohio 

San Diego, California 
Seattle, Washington 
Lubbock, Texas 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Tampa, Florida 

Fresno, California 
Galveston, Texas 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Springfield, Illinois 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Abilene, Texas 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Galveston, Texas 
Riverside, California 
Ottumwa, Iowa 

Terre Haute, Indiana 
Peoria, Illinois 
Burlington, Iowa 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Greeley, Colorado 
Anderson, Indiana 


This is only a partial list. New chapters are being added constantly. 


Your N. S. A. Monogram Stationery is available in blue, green, orchid, peach, ivory, white—specially designed at $1.50 
(plus tax in Missouri) —G. S. Robertson, 229 Ward Parkway, Kansas City, Mo. 























